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Tis is one of the most splendid edifices in the 
city of New-York. 
Is33. 


in the accompanying engraving. It 


It was completed in July, 
The artist has given a most accurate view 
frents the 
beautiful public park called Washington Square, 
where in the summer season, may be seen ona 
pleasant day, seores of little folks taking the air, 
and enjoying themselves. The architecture of the 
University is of that order called Gothic. I am 
not very much in love with this order myself; 


I think there are some pretty good reasons for not 


I 
of taste in 


employing it, inthe building of churches expec ially 5 
but it is less oly} ctionable on the score 
such a building as the University. 

It is one hundred by one hundred and eights 


feet on the ground, he twoends are gabled, and 


they and the sides are crowned with a parapet. 
The chapel is a most elegant room. *1t receives its 


principal light from a window in the west end, 


looking out upon Washington Square. ‘This win- 
dow is perhaps the most rich and clegant 
kind in the United States. It is 


lass, surmounted with anarch. It is tv 


specimen 
ol the 


! 
ot stained 


le, and rises to the vast hereht of fifty feet. 


The building is of white marble, or rather it 


i White onec. Are make d havoe with white 


tnarble, and he seems to have been uncor 





monly busy 


’ 
sets HG a 


with this pile during the dozen years li 


chance at the University. He is busy with every 


lh is ut 


reader, though we may not perceive 


thing, in fact, and every boily. work 


with us, dear 
it; and he will leave the marks of his fingers upon 


us ere Jong, 
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Vor the Rurat Reposit 
THE MAGIC PURSE; 
OR 
Braves Ccom the Portfolio of a Plonomeniac. 
LY J. GODFREY SHOERMAKER. 
CHAPTER LL 
IN alittle white and tastefu ly bunt cottage situ- 
at Lin aretired part of thie ( tv of New York, ther 
lived a very singular and strane old man, who he 
was, and what was his business, the mhabilants in 


the immediate viemity had not the least knowledge 
We was the great unsolved inyslery ol the « Lys 
mmetimes he could be seen in the darkest of nielht 
with nairol!l ¢ tistical 4 iv } cnaaing thi 
strects, dressed in an oriental lb; lthen again 
ft othr Wa yr al it. luavine } cl j 
oO acditste to linde all the thir ( his f ly 
de 1 i ly from corner to corne In th 


manner the reat oddity had conducted himself for 
twenty years. Tle was by birth a Germnun, and by 
ome unexplained misfortune had became a Mono- 
Thaniac. 

"The following MSS. was found among his papets 
whichis interesting and carrics with itan instructive 
moral :— 

* After a fortunate, but for me very Woublesome 


voyage, We finally re uveched the port. The instant 


! 
‘ 
that L touched land in the bout, fb loaded ry st if with 





my few cHeets, and passing through the swarming 


people, PD entered the first, snd least house, before 
which IT saw a sign hang. T requested a room } 


the boots measured with a look, and conducted me 


intothe garret. L caused fresh water to be brought, 


} 


and made 


should find Le n Carlos, 


him exaetly deseribe to me where I 


erate 


’ ‘ ‘ 
“6 Before the north. : the first couniry-house 


on the right hand + a laree new house of red and 


white marble, with many columns.’ 


‘ +s 
* & (,0ne. 


ope Tie d 


Jt wae still carly in the day. 1 
at onte my bundle ; took thenec my new 
black cloth coat: clad my sé lf el uly in my hest 
ipparel ; put my letter of introduction into my 


set out on the way to the man who 


- 


my tnodest expectations, 


poche i, and 
was to promote 


‘ When | had ascended the long North Street, 


and reached the gate, I soon saw the pili irs crlinimat r 
© Tore it is then,’ thought [. 


I wiped the dust from my fect 


through the foliage. 
with my pockets 
handkerchief; put my neckcloth in order, and in 
God's name rung the bell. The door New open.— 


ros the 


} : ene 
ve announced, 


In the hall IT had an examination to undet 


porter, however, permitted me to 
and [ had the honer to be called into the park, 
Don leet 


I] recognised in at once by the lustre 


, ve ‘ ’ 
where Carlos was walking with a 


party. tne n 


of his corpulent self-complacency. He received mn 


7) call o = 
very well—as arich mafi reese devil— 


ives a poct 


even turned towards me, without turning from the 
rest of the company, and tools the offered Jetter from 
my head *Soa,so, from ny brother. Dhave heard 
nothing frem him fora longtime. But he is well? 
There, continued he, addressing the coinpany, 
Without waiting for an answer, and pointing with 
the lett foal i, © there l in r to erect the 
new building.” He brohe the wW tt breaking 
oil the ‘ ition, which turned upon rich 
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“ ¢ He that is not master of a million at least,’ 
he observed, ‘ is—pardon me the word—a wretch ’ 
“+O! how true!’ I exclaimed with a rush of 
overflowing feeling. 
‘I'hat pleased him. Ile smiled at me, and said 
—‘ Stay here, my good friend; ina while I shall 
perhaps have time to tell you what I think about 
this.’ 
into his pocket, and turned again to the company. 


He pointed to the letter which he then thrust 


He offered his arm to a young lady ; the other gen- 
tlemen addressed themselyes to other fair ones ; 
each found what suited him; and all proceeded 
towards the rose-blossomed mount. 

* | slid into the rear, without troubling any one, 
for no one troubled himself any further about me. 
The company was excessively lively ; there was 
dalliance and playfulness; trifles were sometimes 
discussed with an important tone, but oftener im- 
portant matters with levity : and especially pleas- 
antly flew the wit over absent friends and their 
circumstances. I was too strange to understand 
much of all this; too anxious and introverted to 
take an interest in such riddles 

“We had reached the rosary. The lovely Fanny, 
the belle of the day, as it appeared, would out ef 
obstinacy, herself break off a blooming bough. 
wounded herself on a thorn, and as if from the dark 
This 
circumstance put the whole party into a flutter. 
A still. thin, lanky, 
longish, oldish man, who stood near, and whoin I 


She 
roses, flowed the purple on her tender hand. 
English plaister was sought for. 


had not hitherto remarked, put his hand instantly 
into the close.lying breast-pocket of his old French 
grey taffety coat; produced thence a little pocket- 
book ; opened it; and presented to the lady, with 
a profound obcisance, the required article. She 
took it without noticing the giver, and without 


thanks; the wound was bound up; and we went 
forward over the hill, from whose back the company 
could enjoy the wide prospect over the green laby- 
rinth of the 


“The view was in reality vast and splendid. A 


park to the boundless ocean. 


light point appeared on the horizon between the 
dark flood, and the 
telescope here !’ Carlos ; and already 
before the servants who appeared at the 


blue of the heaven. * A 
cried Don 
call, were 
in motion, the grey man, modestly bowing, had 
thrust his hand into his coat-pocket, and drawn 
thence one of Herschel’s largest, and handed it to 
Don Carlos. Bringing it immediately to his eye, 
he informed the company that it was the ship 
which went out yesterday, and was detained in view 
of port by contrary winds. ‘The telescope passed 
from hand to hand, but not again into that of its 
owner. I, however, gazed in wonder at the man, 
and could not conceive how the great machine had 
come out of the narrow pocket : but this seemed to 
have struck no one else, and nobody troubled him- 
self any farther about the grey man than about 
myself. 

* Refreshments were handed round ; the choicest 
fruits of every zone, in the costliest vessels. Don 
Carlos did the honors with an easy grace, and a 
second time addressed a word to me. ‘ Help 
not had the like at sea. 1 


bowed, but he saw it not, he was already speaking 


yourself ; you have 
with some one else. 
* The company would fain have reclined upon 


the sward on the slope of the hill, opposite to the 


“. outstretched landscape, had they not feared the 


»dampness of the earth. ‘It were divine,’ observed 


one of the party, ‘ had we but a ‘Turke *y Carpet to 


aX - 


4 
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spread here.” The wish was scarcely expressed 
when the man in the grey coat had his hand in his 
pocket, and was busied in drawing thence, with a 
modest and even humble deportment, a rich Turkey 
carpet interwoven with gold. ‘lhe servants re- 
ceived it as a matter of course, and opened it on 
the required spot. 

took their places 
again 


The company without ceremony 
it; for myself, I looked 
amazement on the man; at the 


upon 
in carpet, 
which measured above twenty paces long and ten 
in breadth ; and rubbed my eyes, not knowing what 
to think of it, especially as nobody saw anything 
extraordinary in it. 

“ T would fain have had some explanation re- 
garding the man, and have asked who he was, but 
I knew not to whom to address myself, for 1 was 
almost more afraid of the gentlemen’s servants than 
of the served gentlemen. At length I took courage 
and stepped up toa young man who appeared to me 
to be of less consideration than the rest. and who had 
often stood alone. I begged him softly to tell me 
who the agreeable man in the grey cout there was. 

** * Fle there, who tooks like an end of thread that 
has escaped out of a tailor’s needle !’ 

Yes, he who stands alone.’ 

** J don't know him,’ he replied, and as it seemed 

in order to avoid a longer conversation with me, he 


turned away, and spoke of to 


indifferent matters 
another. 

“ The sun began now to shine more powerfully, 
and to inconvenience the ladies. ‘The lovely Fanny 
addressed carelessly to the grey man, whoin as far 
as Lam aware, no one had yct spoken to, the trifling 
question, * Whether he had not, perchanee, ulso a 
tent by him ?’-—He answered her by an obcisance 
most profound, as if an unmerited honor were done 
him, and had already his hand in his pocket, out of 
which I saw come canvass, poles, cordage, iron- 
work, in short, everything which belongs to the most 
The 
helped to expand it, and it covered the whole extent 
of the carpet, 
ble 

“I was already become uneasy, nay horrified at 
s, at the 
wish expressed, I saw him yet pull ot 
three horses—lI tell the 


splendid pleasure-tent. young gentlemen 
and nobody found anything remarka. 
in it. 

heart, but how completely so, a very next 
itof lis pocket 
e three 
horses, with saddle and ca; 


beautiful great black 
Bethink thee! 
sti . out of 
the same } ocket out of which alread ly ia poc! cet-book 


iTison. 


for God's sake !—three saddled horses, 


a telescope, an embroidered carpet, twen 
\, 


long and ten broad, a pleasure-tent o! equal dimen- 


paces 


sions, and all the requisite poles and irons, liad come 


forth! that 


inyself with my own eyes, thou coulds t not} 


If I did not protest to thee I saw it 
ossibly 
believe it. 
* Embarrassed and obsequious as the man lim- 


! 


self appeared to be, little as was the attention which 


had been bestowed upon him, yet to me his grisly 


aspect, from which I could not turn my eyes, be- 
eae so fearful, that I] could bear it no longer, 
“1 resolved to steal away from the 


company, 
which from the insignificant part I played in it 
affair. I ] 
to try iny | 


seemed to me an casy proposed to mysell 


to return to the ick ag 


city, unon the 
morrow with Don Carlos, and if I coulu muster 
the 


singular grey 


necessary courage, to quest 
Had | 
fortune to escape so well! 

* T had already 


through the rosary, and in descending the hill, found 


ion hin about the 


man, only had the 


wood 


actually succeeded in stealing 


myself on a piece of lawn, when fearing to be en- 
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countered in crossing the grass out of the path, I 

What was 
my terror to behold the man in the grey coat behind 
me, and making towards me ! 





cast an enquiring glance round me. 


In the next moment 
he took off his hat before me, and bowed so low as 
There was no 
doubt but that he wished to address me, and with- 


no one had ever yet done to me. 


out being rude, I could not prevent it. 
off my hat; 
sun with bare head as if rooted to the ground. [ 


I also took 
bowed also; and stood there in the 
stared at him full of terror, and was like a bird 


which a serpent has fascinated. He himself ap- 


peared very much embarrassed. He raised not his 
eyes! again bowed repeatedly ; drew nearer, and 
addressed me with a soft, tremulous voice, almost 
in a tone of supplication. 

“* May I hope, sir, that you will pardon my 
boldness in venturing in so unusual a manner to 
approach you, but I would ask a favor. Permit 
ime most condescendingly — 

* * Butin God's name! exclaimed Tin my tre- 
pidation, ‘ what can I do for a man who—’ we 
both started, and, as I believe, reddened. 

After a moment’s silence, he resumed : 
During the short time that I had the happiness to 


again 


find myself near you, I have sir, many tines—allow 
me to say it to you—really contemplated with in- 
the il, 


shadow which, as it were, rtain noble dis. 


expressible adiniration, beautil beautiful, 
*,1 
with a ce 
dain, and without yourself remarking it, you cast 
The 
the 
but possibly you might not be indispost 


from you in the sunshine. noble shadow at 


you fect there. Pardon me bold supposition, 
d to make 
this shadow over to me.’ 

** 1 was silent, and aimill-wheel seemed to whirl 
What was 1 to make 
sigular proposition to sell my own shadow ? 
thought I, and with ua 


which was more to 


round in my head. this 
Ile 


tered tone 
a of lis 


ol 


must be med, 
assimilated own 
humility, I answered thus: 


‘Ha! ha! 


enous 


not then 
I take this 


, 
ness of a very singular sort—. 


yood friend, have you 


rh of your own shadow ? for a busi- 


things in my pocket which, sir, might not appear 


* He hastily interrupted me have many 


worthless to vou, and for this inestimable shadow I 


hold the very highest price too small.’ 
It struck cold through me again as I was re- 


ininded I knew not how | could 


I res 


versation, and sought, if possible, to set all right 


ot the pocket. 


have called him good friend. umed the con- 


again by excessive politeness. 
** But, sir, pardon your most humble servant; I 

do not very well understand your meaning. Hlow 

indeed could my shadow’—We interrupted me— 

I beg your permission only here on the spot 
to be allowed to take up this noble shadow and put 
how I shall do that be my 
other hand, of my grateful 


I vive you the choice 


it in iny pocket ; 
On the 
acknowledgment to you, 
all the t 


genuine 


care. 
as a testimony 
of 
easures which I carry in my pocket—the 
the Muandrake-root, the 
Change-penny, the Rob-dollar, the napkin of Rol- 
at 


Sprmg-root, 


and’s Page, a mandrakeman, 


Sut these, 


tunnatu 


your own price. 


probably don’t interest rather For- 


Wis 
and a lucky 
* "Phe Luck-purs 


rrupting hum: and 


you- 


hing-cap newly and stoutly repaired, 


-bay such as he had 


eof Fortunatus!” [exclaimed 


it great as ny anxicty was, 


whole mind 


, and double ducats me 


seemed to elitter before my eyes 


with that one word he had taken my 


captive. A dizziness seized me 


SF" 
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“** Honored Sir, will youdo me the favor to 
view, and to make trial of this purse?” He thrust 





his hand into his pocket, and drew out a tolerably 
large, well.sewed purse of stout Corduan leather, 
with two strong strings, and handed it to me. I 
plunged my hand into it, and drew out ten gold 
pieces, and again ten, and again ten, and again ten. 
J extended him eagerly my hand—t Agreed! the 
business is done ; for the purse you have my shadow ¥ 

** He closed with me; kneeled instantly down 
before me, and I beheld him, with an admirable 
dexterity, gently loosen my shadow from top to toc 
from the grass, lift it up, roll it together, fold it, and 
finally, pocket it. Ife arose, made me another 
obeisance, and retreated towards the rosary. I 
fancied that I heard him there softly laughing to 
himself; but T held the purse fast by the strings ; 
all around me lay the clear sunshine, and within 
me was yet no power of reflection. 

CHAPTER LL. 

* At length I came to mysell, and hastened to 
quit the place where I had nothing more to expect. 
In the first place I filled my pocke ts with gold; 
then [ secured the strings of the purse fast round 
my neck, and concealed the purse itself in ny 
bosom. I passed unobserved out of the park, reached 
the highway and took the road to the city. As, 
sunk in thought, I approached the gate, I heard a 
ery behind me. 

“* Young gentleman! ch! young gentleman! 
hear you!’ 

* | looked round, an old woman called after me. 

* * Do take cure, sir. you have lost your shadow 4g 

“ «Thank you, good mother!’ T threw her a gold 
piece for her well-meant intelligence, and stopped 
under the trees. 

** At the city gate I was compelled to hear again 
from the sentincl—* Where has the gentleman left 
his shadow 7? And imimediats ly again from som 
women—* Oh Merey! the poor fellow has no 
shadow !’ ‘That began to irritate me, and I became 
especially careful not to walk in the sun. "This 
could not, however, be ac complishe d every where, 
for instance, over the broud street which I next 
must approach actually, a mischief would have it, 
at the very moment that the boys came out ef school. 
A cursed hunech-backed rogue, I see him yet, spied 
out instantly that Thad no shadow. He proclaimed 
the fact with a loud outery to the whole assembled 
literary street youth of the suburb, who began forth. 
with to criticise me, and to ery out. * Decent 
people take their shadow with them, when they go 
into the sunshine.’ ‘lo defend myself trom them I 
threw whole handfuls of gold amongst them and 
sprang intu a hackney -coach, which some compa 
sionate soul procure d for me. 

* As soon as [ found myself alone in the rolling 
carriage I began to weep bitterly. ‘The preseuti- 
ment already had arisen in wy mind, that as lar as 
gold on earth transcends in estimation, merit and 

virtue, so much higher than gold itself, is the less 

valued: and I had sacrificed conscience to wealth, 
I had now thrown aw: y the hadow for inere gold 
W hat in the world couldand would become of ine !— 

] was again greatly annoyed as the carriage 
stopped before my old inn. IT was horritied at 

bare idea of entering that wretched cock-lott. 1 
, ordered my things to be brought down; receive 
« my miserable bundle with contempt, threw down 

sone gold pieces, and ord: ed the coachinan to 
GS} drive to the most fashionable hotel. The house 
e faced the north, and I had not the sun to fear. I 
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dismissed the driver with gold; caused the best 
front rooms to be assigned to me, and shut inyself 
up in them as quickly as I could! 

“ J drew the unlucky purse from my bosom, and 
with a kind of desperation which, like a rushing 
conflagration, grew in me with self-increasing 


ir 


growth, IT extracted gold, and gold, and even more 
gold, and strewed it on the floor, and strode amongst 
it, and made it ring again, and feeding my poor 
heart on the splendor and the sound, flung con- 
tinually more metal to metal, till in my weariness, 
I sank down on the rich heap, and rioting thereon, 
rolled and reyelled amongst it. So passed the day, 
the evening. I opened not my door; night and 
day found me lying on my gold, and then sleep 
overcame me, 

In some hours I awoke. It appeared still to be 
very early. My watch stood. I was sore all 
over; thirsty and hungry too; [had taken nothing 
since the evening before. I pushed from me with 
loathing and indignation the gold on which I had 
before sated my foolish heart. In my vexation I 
knew not what I should do with it. It must not 
lic there. 1 tried whether the purse would swallow 
it again—but no! None of my windows opened 
upon the sea. [found myself compelled laboriously 
to drag it to a great cupboard which stood in a 
cabinet, and there to pile it. I left only some 
handfuls of it lying. When Thad finished the work, 
I threw myself exhausted into an easy chair, and 
waited for the stirring of the people in the house. 
As soon as possible I ordered food to be brought, 
und the landlord to come to me. 

*T fixed in consultation with this man the future 
arrangements of my house. Ile recommended for 
the services about my person a certain servant, 
Whose honest and intelligent physiognomy imme. 
diately captivated me. He it was whose attach. 
ment has sinee accompanied me consolingly through 
the wretchedness of life, and has helped me to 
support my gloomy lot. I spent the whole day in 
my room umong m tsterless servants, shoemuakers, 
tailors, and tradespx ople. I fitted nyse If out, and 


purch ised besides a great many jowe Is and valuables 


for the sake of getting rid of some of the vast heap 
of hoarded up gold; but it seemed to me as if it 
were unpossible to diminish it. 

* In the mean tine I brooded over my situation 
in the most agonizing despair. 1 dared not venture 
astep outof my doors, and at evening I caused 
forty wax-li rhits to be litin ny room before | issued 
from the shade. I thought with horror on the 
terrible scene with the school-boys, yet I resolved, 
much courave as it demanded, once more to make 
a trial of public opinion. The nights were then 
moon-lulit. Late in the evening I threw on a 
wide cloak, pressed my hat over my eyes, and 
stole, trembling like a criminal, out of the house. 
I ste pped first out of the shade in whose protection 
I had arrived there, in a remote square, into the full 
moonlight, determined to learn iny fate out of the 
mouths of the passers by. 

* The women often testified the deepest com- 
passion with which [ inspired them, declarations 
which no less transpierced me than the mockery of 
the youth and the proud contempt of the men, es- 


pecially of those fat, well-fed fellows, who them. 


selves cast a broad shadow. A lovely and swect 
girl, who, as it seemed, aceompanied her parents, 
le these su picio isly only looked before their feet, 


turned by chance her flashing eyes upon me. She 


was obviously terrified: she observed ny Want of 
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a shadow, let fall her veil over her beautiful counte- 
nance, and dropping her head, passed in silence. 

“1 could bear it no longer. Briny streams  ) 
started from my eyes, and cut to the heart, I stag- | 
gered back into the shade, I was obliged to support 
myself against the houses to steady my steps, and 
wearily and late reached my dwelling. 

* T spent a sleepless night. The*next morning — | 
it was my first cure to have the man in the grey 
coat every where sought after. Possibly Tmight — ; 
succeed in finding him again, and how joyful! if > 
he repented of the foolish bargain as heartily as I} 
did. IT ordered William my servant to come tome, — | 
he appeared to possess address and tact; I described 
to him exactly the man in whose possession lay a 
treasure without which my life was only a misery. 
I told him the time, the place in which [ had seen 
hin; IT described to him all who had been present, 
and added, moreover, this token; he should partic- 
ularly inquire altera Herschel's telescope, after a gold 


interwoven Turkish carpet; aftera splendid pleasure 


tent: and, finally, after the black chargers, whose 
story, we knew not how, was connected with that \ 
of the mysterious man, who seemed of no consid- 
eration amongst them, and whose appearance had | 
destroyed the quiet and happiness of my life. \ 


* When I had done speaking I fetched out gold 
such a load that I was seurcely able to carry it, | 
and laid upon it precious stones and jewels of a} 
far greater value. ‘ William,’ said I, ‘ these level 
many ways, and make easy many things which | 
appeared quite innpossible ; don’t be stingy with it 
as I ain not, but go and rejoice thy master with the 
intelligence on which his only hope depends.’ 

* fle went. He returned late and sorrowful. | 
None of the people of Mr, Carlos, none of his guests, 
and he had spoken with all, were able inthe remo. — ) 
test degree, to recollect the man in the grey cout. 
‘The new telescope was there, and no one knew 
whence it had come; the carpet, the tent were 
still there spread and pitehed on the self same hill; 4 
the servants boasted of the affluence of their master. 
and no one knew whence these same valuables had 
come tohim. He himselftook his pleasure inthem, —? 
and did not trouble himsel! beeause he did not know 
whence he had them. ‘The young gentlemen had 


the horses, which they had ridden, in their stables, 
and they praised the tiberality of Don Carlos who 
on that day made them a present of them. ‘Thus 
much wus clear from the circumstantial relation of 
William, whose active zeal and able procecding, } 
although with such fruitless results, received from — ) 
me their merited commendation. I gloomily mo- : 
tioned him to leave me alone. ; 

“*T have,’ began he again, ‘given my master ( 
an uccount of the matter which was most impor- ) 
tunt tohim. Ihave yet a message to deliver which — | 
a person gave me whom I met at the door as I went 
out on the business in which I have been so unfor. —? 


tunate. ‘I'he very words of the man were these ; 
‘Tell Mr. Frederick Barbarossa he will not see me 
here again as I aim going over sea, and a favorable 
wind calls ine at this moment to the harbor, But} 
in a year anda day [will have the honor to seek — ‘ 
him: mysell, and then to propose to hiin another 
und probably to him more agrecable transaction. 
Present my most humble compliments to him, and 
assure hun of my thanks. I asked him who 
he was, but he replied, ‘ your honor knew him 


already.’ 





“*What was the man’s appearance ?’ cried I, 


oan ; t 
filled with foreboding, and William skftched mes 


ay . 
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( > the man ‘in the grey coat, trait by trait, word for 
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word, as he accurately described in his former 
rdlation the man after whom he had inquired. 

“* Unhappy one ! [ excliimed, wringing my 
hands— that was the very man!’ and there fell, 
as it were seales from his eyes. 

“* Yes it was he, it was positively ! cried he in 
horror, and IT, blind and hnbecile wreteh haye not 
recognized him, and have betrayed my master!’ 

* Tle broke out into violent weeping ; heaped the 
bitterest reproaches on himsclf, and the despair in 
which he was, inspired even me with compassion, 
I spoke comfort to him, assured him repeatedly 
that I entertained not the slightest doubt of his 
fidelity, and sent him instantly to the port, if pos. 
this 
dut in the morning a great number of ships whieh 


sible to follow the traces of singular man. 
the contrary winds had detained in the harbor, had 
run out, bound to different climes and diferent 
shores, and the grey man had vanished as trace- 
lessly as a dream, 

CHAPTER UI. 

& Ofwhat availare wings to him who is fast bound 
in iron fetters? Ie is compelled only the more fear- 
fully to despair. I lay like Faffuer by his treasnre 
far from every consolation, suffering much in the 
midst of my gold. But my heart was not in it, on 
the contrary, 1 cursed it, because I saw niysell 
through it cut off from all life. Broodine over my 
gloomy secret alone, I trembled before the meanest 
time J was 


foreed to envy, for he hada shadow; he might 


of my servants, whom ut the samy 


show himeelf inthe sun. T wore away days and 
nights in solitary sorrow in my chamber, and an- 
guish gnawed at ny heart. 

«There was another who pined away before 


eyes; my faithful William never ec 


ny 
ised to torture 
himself with sileut reproaches, that he had betrayed 
the trust reposed in him by his master, and had not 
recognised him after whom he was dispatched, and 
with whom he must belicve that my sorrowful fate 
was intimately interwoven. I could not tay the 
fuult to his eh ive; I recognized in the ¢ V« nt the 
mysterious nature of the Unknown. 


“That P might leave nothing untried, Ton 


tine 
sent William with a yaluable brilliant rine to. the 
most celebrated painter of the eily, and beweed 


that he would pay ime a visit. Le eame. J or- 
dered my people to retire, closed the door, seated 
myself by the man, and after JT had praised his art, 
I cawe with a heavy heart to the business, eausing 
him before that to promise the strictest seereey, 
6 Mr Professor,’ said I, ‘could not you, think 
you, paint a false shadow for one, who by the 
most unlucky chance in tly 


world, has be CONN 


deprived of his own ??)—-— 
*€ You mean a personal shadow /" 
© * That is preeiscly miy meaning,” 
“* But,’ continued he, ‘ through what awkward. 


nese, through what negligence could he then tose 


his proper shadow 7 
© © How it happened,’ replied I, ‘is now of very 
little consequcnce, but thus far I may say Pg added 


J lying shamele ssiy to him, ‘in Russia, whither h 
made a journey last winter, in an extraordinary 


e 
cold his shadow froze so faust to the eround that hie 
could by no means loose it again,’ 

“¢The false shadow that J could punt lin,’ 
replied the professor, would only be such a one as 


by the slightest agitation he might Jose awain, es. 


pecially a person, W ho, as appears by your rr lat ion, 


Mi so little adhesion to his own native shadow 
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Ile who has no shadow, let him keep out of the 
sunshine, that is the safest and most sensible thing 
for him.” He arose and withdrew, casting at me 
a transpiereing glance which mine could not support. 
I sunk back in my seat, and covered my face with 
my hands. 

“ Thus William found me, as he at length en- 
tered. Tle saw the grief of his master, and was 
desirous silently and reverently to withdraw. I 
looked up, I lay under the burden of my trouble; I 
must communicate it. 

“<* William ! eried I, ‘William thou only one 
who seest my affliction and respectest it, seckest 
not to pry into it, but appearest silently and kindly 
to sympathise, come to me, William, and be the 
nearest to my heart; [T have not locked from thee 
my gold, neither will [lock from 
William, forsake 
William thou beholdest me rich, liberal, 


the treasure of 
thee the 


me not. 


treasure of my grief. 
kind, ‘Thou imagimest that the world ought to 
honor me, and thou seest me fly the world, and 
hide myself froniit. Wiiliam, the world has passed 
judgment, and cast me from it, and perhaps thou 
too wilt turn from ine when thou knowest my fearful 
William, 1 


O God !—I have no shadow !’ 


secret. am rich, liberal, kind, but,— 


“* Noshadow "’ cried the ood youth with horror, 
‘Woe 


is me, that L was born to serve a shadowless mas- 


and the bright tears gushed from his eyes. 


ter!’ He was silent, and I held my face buried in 
my hands, 

“William, added I at length tremblingly— 
‘now hast thou my confidence, and now canst thou 
betray it—go forth and testify against me.’ Ie 
uppeared to be in a heavy conflict with himself; 
at leneth, he flung himself before me, and seized 
iny hand, whieh le bathed with his tears, 

“6 No!’ 


will, Leannot and will not,on account of a shadow 


exclaimed he, * think the world as it 


abandon my kind master; L will aet justly, and 


not with pohey. T willeontinue with you lend you 


my shadow, help you when Lean, and when I 


cannot, weep with you. I fell on his neck, aston- 
at such unusual sentiment, for I was con. 


vinced that he did it not for wold, 


iste d 


* From that time my fate and my mode of lik 
were in some degree changed, Tt is indeseribab! 


how much Wilham continued to conceal my deteet, 


He was everywhere before m uid with mes fore- 
seeing everthing, littig on contrivances, and where 
danger threatened, covering me quickly with his 
shadow, since he was taller and bulkier than I. 


Thus I ventured myself again among men, and 
began to play a part in the world. 1 was obliged, 


it is true, to asstmne many peculiagitics and humors, 


but | 


uch became the rich, and so le is the truth 


continued to be conceak d, I ento 


yeu 


and respect which were paid to my weal 


looked ecaluily forward to the protuised vi 


mysterious yuiknown, at the end of the year 


the day, 


“1 telt, indeed, that Tmiust not remain longer in 


a place where l had ones been ecn Without 


shadow, and where I might easily be betrayed. 
Perh ips I yet thought too much of the manner in 


which T had introduced myself to Don Carlos, and 


it was a mortifying recollection. I wou!d therefor 
here mer ly muke an ¢ sperunent, to present myself 
with more ea and confidenee clsewhere, but that 
now occurred white h held ime a long time riveted to 
my vanity, for there it is in the man that the anchor 
bites the firmest ground 
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“ Even the lovely Fanny, who I in this place ‘ 


again encountered, honored me with some notice 
without recollecting ever to have seen me before ; 
for I now had wit and sense. As I spoke, people 
listened, and I could not, for the life of me, com- 
prehended myself how I had arrived at the art of 
muintaining and engrossing so easily the conversa. 
tion. ‘The impression which I perecived that I had 
made on the fair one, made of me just what she 
desired—a fool, and I theneeforward followed her 
throagh shade and twilight wherever I could. I 
was only so far vain that I wished to make her 
vain of myself, and found it impossible, even with 
the very best intentions, to force the intoxication 
from my head to my heart. 

* But why relate the whole long ordinary story ? 
there came in truth to her and me, a most peculiar 
and poctic catastrophe. 

* As, according tomy wont, T had assembled on 
a beautiful evening a party ina garden, | wandered 
with the lady, arm in arm, at some distance from 
the other guests, and exerted myself to strike out 
pretty speeches for her. She cast down modestly 
her eyes, and returned gently the pressure of my 
hand, when sudde nly the moon broke through the 
clouds behind me, and—she saw only her own 

her! She started 


and glanced wildly at me, then again on the carth, 


shadow thrown forward before 
secking my shadow with her eyes, and what passed 
within her, painted itself so singularly on her coun. 
tenanee, that I should have burst into a loud laugh 
if it had not itself ran ice-cold over my back. 

* ] let her fall from my arms in a swoon, shot 
like and arrow through the terrified guests, reached 
the door, flung myself into the first chaise which I 
saw on the stand, and drove back to the city, where 
this time, to my cost, I had left the circumspect 
Wilham. 
word revealed to him all. 
diate ly fetched. 


me, an arrant knave, called Louts, who had con. 


le was terrificd as he saw me;—one 
Post horses were imme. 


] took only one of my people with 


trived to make himsclf necessary to me by his 
cleverness ; and who could suspeet nothing of the 
present occurrenee. "That night T left upwards of 


William 


id to discharge my establishment, to pay money 


a hundred miles behind me. remained 
ln hin 7 
and to bring me what I most required. When he 
overtook me next day, [threw inyselt into his arms, 
like 
We con- 


tinued our journey without pause, over the frontiers 


and swore to him, never again to run into the 


folly, but in future to be more cautious. 
ns, and it was not till we began to 


and the mounta 


descend and lad plac d those Jofty bulwarks be- 
tween us and our former unlucky abode, that I 


allowed myself to be persuaded to rest from the 
fativues L had undergone, ina neighboring and little 
frequented Bathing-place. 

‘ I Contin 





A VOYAGE ON THE ATLANTIC. 
No. l. 


Hit h Deoarture fine’ prospoct Divine serviee at Seq 
' i—Solar oc e-t! ht of das fleet at 

~ ‘ l rf 
A rriv across the Atlantic.—lLTTow often do we 
hear it spoken of im terms of dread, how many 


would gladly go a shopping in Regent-Strect, take 


, , ; 
a turnin the Boulevards or have 


a siesta in Madrid, - 





¢ 


but for this—to them impassable barrier the sea with, 
. , iL_™ 

its attendant horrors, of sea-sickness, &c. &e.—~y¥ 
~~ ‘Tx 
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‘but how is it that those who have been, fear not to 





go again? It is generally the case—there were but 
few on board our ship, but who had been before, 
neither did they escape sea-sickness; there was 
one old lady in particular, who was making her 
ninth trip, but still she was not exempt from the 
common lot. 

We left New-York on the 10th of April, and 
were towed by the steamer as far as Sandy Hook, 
when she returned, those on board of her, who had 
accompanied us out, giving us three hearty cheers, 
which were responded to, but faintly by us. 

It being foggy we anchored for the night, at 
Sandy Hook, but about 8 o’clock in the evening, 
it cleared up and presented a fine sight to seaward ; 
there was a bank of white fog stretching along the 
horizon at the water's edge, on which, in’ strong 
outline appeared the black masts and tapering 
spars of the vessels around us while the silyer moon- 
begs were reflected with double brillianey on the 
rippling waves ; at the same time some Germans 
were singing a wild, but beautiful air accompanied 
by a Guitar, which enhanced the beauty of the 
scene, 

The next day we had a fair wind, which earried 
us half across the Atlantie before it: abated, after 


which we had head 


winds for some tine, 

On Sunday the 19th, divine service was per- 
formed on the open deck by a minister who was a 
passenger to Portsmouth; it was a solemn service, 
the sun shone pleasantly for the first tine, during 
the voyage; with the sky our dome—the winds 
and waves our choir—and in the immediate presence 
of Hin— 

“Who plants His footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm,” 
who would refuse to bow the head in acknowledge- 
ment of the supremacy of Lis power, orto unite in 
the worship of His name? 

On Saturday the 25th the Solar Eelipse was 
visible in the afternoon, being in 29 Degrees West 
Lonwitude from Greenwich and 51 Degrees, 29 
minutes North Latitude. ‘Towards evening we fell 
in with a large Shark, he crossed the bows coming 
within a few feet of the vessel, afer passing along- 
side to the stern, his sharkship left us, satisfied with 
his survey; he was about twenty feet long and the 

ulors declared him to be a monster. 

i was much interested with the account of a 
dream given by an old Swedish Sailor, which he 
rdlated in broken English, but with marked pre- 
«The 


disclosed its mighty depths, he was alone in a vast 


ciseness. waters of the sea had fled and 
wilderness, there were rocks, vallies and mountains, 
fathomless abysses, dark and dreadful, covered with 
slime and the rankling sea weed, gloomy hills 
Joomed in the distance—and all seemed covered 
with the peculiar vegetation of the deep—no animal 
form was there—-but the wreck of many a gallant 


bargue was visible, as he traveled through the 


dreary waste; here lay a new ship with her masts 
and rigging nearly entire, while farther on lay 
another, on whose remains the heavy hand of time 
had set its impress, her masts and bowsprit rotted 


off, and her hull a shapeless mass, half covered 
with sea plants, and a home for the slimy sea snake 
and the many monsters of the deep—ships layinevery 
position, with masts and without, some with the 
masts rotted otl, while others were shapeless masses, 
showing but the gaping ribs and shattered keel.— 
fancies as these often throng the im- 


Gach crud 
agination of the mariner, while on his lonely watch, 


New 
Cl Peep 
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or nodding away the long night in gloomy forget- 
fulness. 

About 8 o’clock on the evening of the 4th of May 
we hailed, those long looked-for beacons, the Lizard 
Lights on the coast of Cornwall, the next morning 
at 3 o'clock we saw land, and shortly after, a hawk 
which had been on board for several days, left us 
and flew for the shore. 

In the evening about 7 o'clock we saw the 
needles, Isle of Wight, and about 11 o'clock we 
passed Spithead, and as it was a moonlight night, 
we had a view of the Squadron anchored there, 
consisting of the St. Vincent, 120 euns, the ‘T'ra- 
falvar 120, the Queen 110, the Rodney 92, the 
Albion 90, the Superb 80, the Vanguard 80, the 
Raleigh 50, the Brilliant 20, and in the back ground 
were anchored 5 or 6 large Steam Frivates and 
Sloops. It is rumored they are to sail on the 13th. 


th, at 9 o'clock, 


We anchored at Grayesend on the 7 
P. M. a few minutes after 4 Custom House officers 
came on board, to remain till the vessel was un- 


loaded; the next morning we passed Woolwich, 


Blackwall and Greenwich arriving in London about. 


12 o'clock, A. M. 
We passed, when coming up from the Nore 5 or 
An 


installment of the Chinese Ransom arrived at the 


G vessels loaded with troops for forcign parts. 


Mint on the 6th in 9 wagons, drawn by 4 to 6 
The 


treasure was deposited in boxes, and consisted of 


horses cach, and a cart drawn by two. 


56 tons of Gold and Silver; another installment is 
expected soon. I. € 

London, Eng. May 11, 1846. 

+5 ¢ Cao 
THE BATTLE OF MARENGO. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

I nave been four days on the way to Milan, in 
order to visit the battle-ficld of Marengo, which: is 
half a days journey out of the way. [ was struck 
with the care taken of the roads over the Appenines. 
It is not only smooth, and in excellent order, but 
men are stationed at certain intervals during the 
summer months to wet it once a day, to keep the 
dust down. We should regard this at home an 
entire waste of labor. 

We did not arrive at Marengo in time to visit the 
field that evening, so passed on to Alexandria, wher 
This is the strongest fort. 
Well 


and provisioned, it would be impossible to take it. 


we stopped over night. 


fied inland place I have ever seen manned 


The peasantry that come in the morung to sell 
fruit, are a squalid looking race. 
The field of 


modern battle grounds, overrun with guides, who 


Marengo, is not like most othet 


tell you some truth and a good deal of fable. It is 
left undisturbed.— Few visit it. and I founda written 
deseription I hiad in ny pocket inde spensible. 


those battles where Bon iparte, 
The Ans. 
trians were full forty thousand strong, while N 1pO- 


but 


This was one of 


escaped, as by a miracle, utter defeat. 
> 


leon could muster little more than hall that 


number.— Napoleon formed | 


mes; one im ad 


one at Maren- 


three 


vance of Marengo, at Padre Buona: 


eo; and one behind this little hamlet, which inde« 

consists of seareely more than half a dozen houses 
The first line was under Gardonne, the second un- 
der Victor, and the third commanded by Napoleon, 


in person. It is a broad plain, with nothing to 


intereept the charge of cavalry for miles, beside 
scattering trees and huts: with the exception of a 


narrow, but deep stream, with a mury bottom, that 
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165) 

v] 
passes directly in front of Marengo.—Here Victor @ 
stood. ‘The Austrian heavy infantry formed in the 
open field, and came on Gardonne, driving him 
back on Victor, posted on the other side of the 
ravine.—The tiralleurs of both armies were ranged 
on opposite sides of this stream, and there, with 
the muzzles of their pieces almost touching stood 
and fired into each other’s faces and bosom’s for 
I stood 


by that stream, so narrow that I could almost leap 


two hours. It did not seem possible, that 
across it, that two armies could stand for that 
length of time, so close to each other, and steadily 
fire at each other. ‘They were but a few rods apart, 
and the eannon and muskcetry together swept down 
whole ranks of living men. At length the indomi- 
table Victor was comp lled to retire before such a 
who was 


superior force, and fell back on Lannes 


advancing to mect him. ‘The two formed a second 
line of defence, but the furious charge of the Aus- 
trians drove them back; while General FElsnitz 
having marched around, attacked him on the right 
flank, and began to pour squadron after squadron 
of his splendid cavalry on the retreating columns — ) 
of Lannes ; yet the stern hero immediately formed — ¢ 


* en echelon” 


his troops and retired without con- 
fusion. { 
sut the retreat beeame general, and had the 
Austrian commander, Melas, pushed the battle here, 
nothing short of a miracle could have saved Bona. 
He thought the battle alre ady 


won, and that it was now only a pursuit, and retired 


parte from utter ruin, 


to the rear, weary and exhausted ; and no wonder, 
Atthat moment 5 
Dessaix appeared on the fleld, bringing up the 


Dessaix rode up to Bonaparte and said, — ) 


he was eighty-four years of age. 


reserve. 





* T think this must be put down as a battle lost.” 
Napoleon, 


“ T think it is a battle won,” replied 


* push on, and IT will rally the line behind you. 


Riding along the army he had just stayed in its 


rapid retreat, he said, ** Soldiers, we have retired 


far enough—let us now adyance—you know it is 
my custom to sleep on the field of battle.”— At that 
led 


thousand grenadiers, but at th 


moment Dessaix on a fresh column of five 
first fire he fell de id, ? 
* Alas! it 

said Napoleon “Ont” And they 


gy line after line, till the whole 


shot through the heart. not permitted 
me to weep,” 
did on: swecping 


army was routed, and the battle became a slau: iter 


The Austri im Cay ilry fi I} back on ther own 
infantry, trampling to death; while the French 
horse charged like fire over the broken columns 
The routed army at length reached the Bormida 
and were precipitated down its steep banks till if 


stream was choked with the bodies of men and 


horses, rolled by thousands into its purple flood, 
Bonaparte’s star was still in the ascendant. 

Hlow chaneved was the seene as IT looked upon 
it. The herdsman wa herd 


| man driving 


watching |} on the 


quiet plain, and the careless hushan 


his plough 1] ror hi the « rth, onee le ape ad with the 


dead.—The DBormida looked as if it never had re 
ecived a lain army in its boso n. nor its bright 
water been discolore with the blood of men 
5 ok ee = 
Pura 1 tell me th t eof ¢ ] 

little boy entering a grocery. © Twel o' elor 
answered the -trocer The boy immediately re- 
turned and asked the ume guestion. Didn't] 


said the 


man. Yessir,” replied the boy, * but that was/ 
for mother, and th for another woman.” A «) 
a 


ust now tell 
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Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE NEW-YEAR'S NIGHT OF AN UN- 
HAPPY MAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHTER, 

An old man stood upon a New-Year's night at 
the window, and looked with a lovk of anxious 
despair out upon the immovable, ever blooming 
heaven, and down upon the still, pure, white earth, 
whereon now no one was so joyless and sleepless 
as himself. Then his grave was near him ; it was 
desolate with the snow of age, not decked with the 
verdure of youth, and he brought with him from a 
whole rich life, nothing but errors, sins, and disease, 
a wasted body, a curroded soul, a breast full of 
Then 


the beautiful days of his youth came before him 


poison and an old age full of repentance. 


like spectres, and took him back to that bright 


morning, when his father first placed him on the 


crossway of life, the right of which is the sunny 
path of virtue leads into a wide, peaceful land full 
of light and harvests, and the left in the molepaths 
of vice goes down into a dark hollow full of down. 
dropping poison, full of darting serpents, and dark 
sultry vapor. 

Ah! the serpents hung around his breast and 
the drops of poison were upon his tongue, and he 
knew now where he was. 

Senseless and with unspeakable grief he cried 
out to Heaven ; Give me my youth again! O 
father, place me once more upon the crossway, that 
I may choose the other path !” 

But his father and his youth were long since gone. 
He saw ignis fatuus dance in the marshes, and go 
out in the grave yard, and he said: ** Those are 
the days of my folly!” He saw a star fall from 
heaven, and glimmer in its fall, and fade away 
upon the earth: “* Thet am I,” said his bleeding 
heart, and the snake-teeth of repentance rankled 
deeper in its wounds. 

His heated fancy showed him creeping nighit- 
walkers upon the roofs, and the wind-mill raised 
its arm threatening his destruction, and a skeleton 
in the charnel house gradually assumed his linea- 
ments. In the midst of the struggle the music for 
the new-year came suddenly down from the tower, 
like a distant church song. He was gently moved. 
Ile looked out upon the horizon and over the wide 
earth and he thought of the friends of lis youth, 
who now, happier and better than himself, were 
teachers upon the earth, fathers of happy children 
and blessed men and he sail ; ‘“*OT could also, 
like you, slumber away this first night with tearless 
eyes, had I wished 1 Ah, l could be happy, yet 
dear parents, had I fulfilled your new-year’s wishes 
and instructions! 

In the feverish remembrance of the days of his 
youth it seemed to him, as if the skeleton raised 
itself up with his features, in the charnel hou 
and at length through the superstition which upon 
anew-years night secs spirits and looks into futurity 
it became a living youth, who in the posture ofa 
beautiful young man drew a thorn from his head 
and his former blooming countcnance was bitts riv 
distorted. , 

He could behold it no lo y ; he veiled his 
eyes ;—a thousand hot tears gushed forth sinking 
nto the snow ;—comlortless and senseless he only 


? 


* come again, youth, come again! 





And it came again ; since he had only dreamed 
J so fearfully upon this new-year’s night. He was 


= ; 
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yet a young man; only his errors had been no 
dream. But he thanked God, that while yet young, 
he could turn about in the smutty ways of vice, 
and betake himself to the sunny path which leads 
to the pure land of harvests. 

Turn with him young man, if you are on his 
erroneous way! This frightful dream will one day 
become thy judge; but when full of misery you 
shall exclaim; come again, delightful youth !— 
then it will not come again. Srow. 


Clarksville, N. Y. 1846. 





Wl eS OC is 1G a AN WY a 
BEWARE OF AN IDLER. 

A uunGry wolf is not more dangerous to a flock 
of sheep, nor a cat to a mouse, than an idle man is 
to the industry of a neighborhood. 

A pleasant story is told of a fellow who went 
into a town market, and placing himsclf in the 
centre thereof, that he might be scen by the butchers, 
began to gape wide lis jaws, and yawn in a formal 
manner, when, (so great is the power of sympathy 
the whole of the butchers, as they stood at their 
shambles, began to gape and yawn in conceit. 

The tale, whether true or false, is explanatory of 
the influence of an idler on those within his sphere. 
The industrious citizen, who views his neighbor 
loling indolently on his premises, begins immediately 
to draw envivus comparisons. * Behold !’’—said 
he, ** mine is a life of labor and toil; I toil and I 
sweat; but yonder man, who is not richer than I 
am, pleasantly passes away his time, puffing the 
care and inquictudes of the world from him with 
the smoke of a cigar, or an old pipe; I will go and 
do likewise.” 

Foolish man, thou had better not. 

In the midst of the summer, when the meridian 
rays of the sun oppress by their intense heat the 
animal creation, who is there who has not « x peri. 
enced the attractive power of an idler as he loiters 
in the shade? ** Lo!” cries one “there is Zacha- 
rial, seated under the shadow of yonder building : 
doubtless it is a cool and refreshing place; come, 
Jet us go and sit with Zachariah.” Friend, if thou 
valuest life, thou hast better mind thy business: and 
pursue an object more esimable than pleasure and 
ease : som ‘thing that is profitable lo thy se If, to thy 
fainily, thy friends, or the public. 

Attracting, by his evil example, a circle of dis- 
ciples around him, the idler becomes an important 
personage. He is the instrument of vice, and 
worketh wonders. 


ence of his indolence hath collected toge ther, amuse 


The group whom the evil influ. 


themselves with trifles ; serious and weighty topics 
of discourse are too burdensome for thei nunds ; 
W hen 

! 


the cheif idler hath foreed himscli upon the portico, 


} - | > i? — = . 1 
quibs, cranks and legends are only palatable. 


Nathan the carpenter espying him, leaveth his work 
and hies to him, just to have a little chat; then 


comes David the smith: and Ephraim the hatter; 


and Barnaby the seribe; the tule passeth round, 


Ui 
— 
aha cyvcry Olt 


neyeth to the west, and the work of Nathan. and 


Ss merry. 


Meanwhile, the sun jour- 


David, and Ephraim, and Barnaby, is neglected ; 


and when called for, is unfinished. Verily if they 
continue under the enchantment of the idk r, pove rty 
will over take them, and a jail will be their reward. 

The idler is generally inischeyous ; 
tricks, and is always contriving stratagems, to 
render some one ridiculous, in order that he may 


have a subject for merriment. Ile gathereth on his 
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he plays off 


memory the tattle of the day, and retaileth it in 


seraps to regale his companions. A joke is his 
supreme delight, and ribaldry his highest diversion. 

Wherever these idlers abound, health, wealth, 
and virtuous morals decay. ‘Their gatherings cor- 
rupt youth, and lead very often to drunkenness. 
Full many a promising citizen has fallen a prey to 
the vicious practices of an idler. 

Beware of him, therefore, for his is the road to 
poverty, and the path that leadeth to misery. 

But think not, my brethren, that I am foe to 
Ohi no. f 


There are times and seasons for pleasure 


recreation. It is salutary to the sons 


~ 


industry. 
and pastime, which should not be neglected. It is 
wholesome to the mind as well as to the body, to 
indulge then occasionally in a decorous playfulness 
and innocent diversion. 
——o 2D $ C0 — 
A MILK STORY. 
Tu following good story was told us yesterday 
A milk- 


man of this city was accosted on the morning of 


by a friend who is cognizant of the facts. 


the first of January by one of his negroes. Bill 
had charge of the cows, and coming up with one 
hand on his woolly top-knot and describing a semi- 
circular line with his right leg, the following dia- 
logue ensued; 

* Massa, me w-year's vif for dis child, if you 
pl ast Vg 

* Well, Bill, here’s a dollar for you.” 


} 


“'Thanky sah, dis will do for me, but de cows, 


Massa, dey want ne w-year's gif too—what must 
five de i 
“Well, Bill, you may give them a sheaf of oats 


give the cow that gives the 


each : and mind you g 


most milk two sheaves.” 
I'll ib de 


best cow two sheaves—dat aim fair, any how.” 


* Yes, massa, I'll do dat berry ting. 


With that, Bill made his exit, dancing a doubk 
shuffle to the tune of “ Shinbone Alley * and evi- 
dently highly delighted with the idea of bestowing 
a prope r reward, by way of encourageni nt, upon 
the most meritorious of his milking charge. 

** hallo, Bull, did you give the two sheaves to the 
best cow ?” 

‘*Yos, Massa, I give um to um.” 
“Ve ry We ll-—but hallo, what are those two bun- 
dles doing im the pump 

“Why good Lord, Massa, don't you know berry 
well dat him ar de ole cow dat gibs de most milk '” 

* What, the pump give milk, you black scoundrel ”” 

* "To be sure hin does, Massa, don't we milk 
um ebry morning? He don't cib de white milk, but 
him gib de blue imilk plenty, so me gib him two 
bundk Ss j a! ~yu !- ya !__¢ 17? Louis ille Dem. 

3) © Caan - 
A WOMAN'S ADVANTAGES. 

A wWoMAN may say What she likes to you without 
the risk of getting knocked down for it. 

She can take a snooze after dinner, while her 
husband has to go to work. 

She can dress herself in neat and tidy ealicoes 
for a dollar, while a man has to fork over at least 
forty to get a respectable suit. 

She can go t rth into the streets without being 
invited to treat at eve ry coflve house. 

She can paint her face if too pale, or flour if it b 
too red. 


She can stay at home in time of war, and wed 
again if he r husband is killed 


She can wear corsets if to thick, other * 


if too thin. 

































She can eat, drink and be merry, without its 
costing her a penny. 

She can run in debt, and make her husband 
pony up the cash. 

And she can wear shoes, while her husband has 


tu tug to get lis boots on. 


— 3 6 Gato —— 
MAN'S ADVANTAGES. 
BY QUADS. 

A MAN may say what he likes of his neighbors, 
without being called a gossip for it. 

He can enjoy a cigar after dinner, while his wife 
has to wash the dishes. 

Ile can goon a * bust” and spend * that dollar” 
and his wife may go without the “dry goods.” 

He can go into the streets without being suspected 
of spinning * street yarn” 

Ife can “ brandy” his face if too pale, or “ gin 
it if to red. 

He can go to war and escape * Caudleizing.” 

Ife can get the dyspepsy if too thick, and drink 
porter and eat “ chicken fixins” if too thin. 

Ile can cat, drink and be merry, and then go 
home and blow up his wife for being so “ darna- 
tion expensive.” 

And he can ron in debt and then run away get- 
ting rid of his wife and his debts at the same time. 
— 2) @ Oto — 

THE BRAVE OFFICER. 

A man in Pennsylvania, who, on account of his 
silliness, had been eleeted a Lieutenant in the 
militia, felt his pride and ambition mightily tickled 
by the promotion. He took a musket and went up 
stairs, in order to exercise himself in his new calling. 
Arrived on the second floor, he placed himself in 
a military position, and then gave the word of com 
mand. ‘Attention! Shoulder Arms! Hind column 
three paces backwards—Marech!” At the latter 
part of the command, the brave officer unfortunately 
stepped a little too far, and tumbled with a terrible 
noise backwards down stairs. His good woman 
hastily came running, and asked, ** What in the 
world he was a doing?” “ Go about your business,” 
replied the hero, rising from the floor, ** for you don’t 
know even a smite of military matters.” 

oD ¢ Cato 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 

* TIave you been a good boy, and learned your 
lesson?” 

“Yeo sur.” 

* Alexander, who was the strongest man ?”’ 

“ Old black Cato, that lives in the Pine Woods— 
you can smell him a mile.” 

“ What does the minister tell you when you go 
to church ? 

“ Hfe tells us how they are going to take up a 
collection.” 

* OF what fruit is cider madk 

“Don't know, sir.” 

“What a stupid b ry! What did you get when 
! 19 


robbed widow Case’s orchard 


“T wot a licking, sir. 


——o-nnt © Cx 


SCRAPS FOR THE CURLOUS 
Ir a tallow candle be placed in a gun, and shot 


; 


it a door, it will go through without sustaining any 


njury ; and if a musket ball be fired into the water 
it will not only re bound, but he flatte hk d us if fire d 


2) igainst a solid substance. A musket may be fired 


through a pane of glass, making a hole the size of 
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the ball without cracking the glass; if suspended A woman’s heart is the only true Daguerreotype % 
by a thread it will make no diflerence, and the — plate for a man’s likeness.—An instant ray of the 
thread will not even vibrate. Cork, if sunk 200 soul's sunshine gives the impression, and an age of 
fect in the ocean, will not rise on account of the — gorrow and change cannot efface it. 





pressure of the water. In the arctic regions, when 

, . m - (=® (7 

the thermometer, is below zero, persons Can converse oy) yi ' 

a . : Qaral ‘Depository. 

more than a mile distant. Dr. Jamieson asserts RAS %. } 

that he heard every word of a sermon at the distance 
e heard every . SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1846 

of two miles. 


—o- 5 © Cato —— 
SUNDAY SIDEWALKS. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We publish this week the first ofa series of letters from 


uA ~ > ‘ > io . , } r 4} 

AN aged, good humored “ sucker,” who had fell Europe. he nuthor is a young gentleman of this city that 
among jovial friends on Friday night, or met with is traveling in that country, and will continue to favor us with 
luck on Saturday morning, * took a spread” on the his epistles until his return. We would also call the atteniion 


. ‘ . of our readers to the “ Magic Purse,” the Il find it a story 
slippery pavement yesterday, at a very early hour, - " . — vey will find it a y 


> al tential of deep and thrilling interest delineating the passions of the 
t »“e se > ik ! “ vas so pow- . 
and the “ corn juice” he had imbibed was so poy omen heart ino masterly manece, Toour other enrepen- 
erful, or the pavement so tlely, that every attempt dents we return our sincere thanks for their many valuable 
e made to attain a perpendicular, only weakened contributions and congratulate them in their rapid march to 
wom per} | 
his powers and excited his wrath. distinction in the literary world and hope for a continuation 
. . %9 of their favors 
* Consarn the paving stuns,” muttered he,‘ that aa as — +o en 


ain't gitting along on ’em!” and away he'd go, 


sprawling g 


P Wee hear ] { auyv of ' ubseribers of the 
66 "Tne. lie a , re = ee a eee | t 
I'ry it over again, old | llow,” advised a looker sennt Heads West Mamen eke oth Gale unser, Thatther 
on. are taken from their wrappers and read and given to some 
“ Tuint no use,” answered he, “1 fell over the person who r returns the I 1 free country, but 
cursed things last night, “cause IT couldn't see ’em.” this hind of free 1 is detestable. If g from 
, or] y «& rt ri ve sli ‘ the engaged in it 
“Take a fresh start,” said his friend, * and 
. 9 a o-Pat) @ Oto — 
you'll walk over the town easy. 0) 
. s . . , a Ae Do a tire Corrirn.—This ner publis late 
fter getting once more upright, he pulled his Pie Berksitre Coury Phits paper publish sreat 
4 = a , ne and ns recentiv heen enlargved. came 
hat from over his eyes, looking his syimpathiser in Barrington, Mass. and which hast why resictsclteaioers, daz dpeenrian 
ek a S - i to us last week withthe name of C. W. Bryan, late of this 
, be i ales —_ P 
the face, and couly SCR ECS oe city, as Editor Mr. Bry has for some time been a con 
“It is my opinion, stranger, that when city pco- tributor to our colun ‘ hough young, his productions 
ple git to polishin’ their paven’ stuns for Sunday, bear the unpress of a talent tivated mind. We wish 
° ; . 1 pee — ia 8 dertaki and v 1ope > may 
that they're growin’ a lectle too darned proud - him su in iow underta g, a ve hoy he may 
' Vy - re ven good port i the people among whom h ha 
St. Louis Rereille. $e 
locate which w } e } 
— oO ¢ Oat — 
— 20 @0-* 
Ten ‘Tuousanp a Yerar.—' Prav, Madam, i : : ” ' 
ore fepiovar ry On eRS 
culd a wets, senmntie Decline eentionset, adideens- Letters Containing Remittances, 
. . . » . ’ ' > . ; Foe PF { nesdaulaat.¢ f oft 
ing the daughter of one of our booksellers yesterday, Received at $Y uling Wednesday tas ucting the 
; b , » , 


/ : + pee o stop i store ; : 
whom her father had deputed to stop in thi 7 . W. D. West Stockbridge, Ms. $1.00; B. W. West 





just while he went next door—an amiable creature, Rerkshire. Vt. $1.00; D. P. C. Sangerfield, N. Y. $1,00; 
; i ean wl aes ial ee too?) T.P. A. Coventry, N. ¥. 81.00; A.B. 'T. Oxford, Ct. 31,00; 
about th age ot weet sixteen pray, Madam, J_B_R. Coblest abies N. ¥. $2.00: Mrs. E. T. Pulver's 
he said, “ may I ask if you have Ten Thousand a Comers, N. Y. 81,00: F. A. K. Lexington, N.C. $i x4 
. em a ed ‘ . J. MeA. Andove N. Y¥. S10 A. Vee - nville, N 
Year?” “ No, sir,” she sweetly but simply replied, $1.00; E. M. L. Pr t Pa. $1,00; J. V. V. Cortland 
letting her finely-fringed eyelids fall; no, sir, but Village, N. Y. 31,00 
father says he'll settle the house in Magazine street a 3 . ' : ; ’ 
7 Lf 4 (D 2) UW) | 2) a x 
on me; that, though, aint worth more than two Ge e In| : , ye 
thousand a year!’ ‘The young book-buyer had like ad 
> . 4 Int it ythe l t ev. 1. H. Tr Mr 
to die a larfin, as Sam Slick says Win. H. Caldwell, to Miss Elizabeth G. eldest dau r of 
= ~— lienry ¢ Lownde 
=? Ca On the &th inst. byt tev. Mr. Church, Mr. William H 
, ° ’ : . rll ot P \ N. ¥ Miss Harriet C. Pratt, of 
Keax’s Learninc.—When Kean first appeared chain elte 
many contradictory reports were abroad respecting We earnestly pray 
his education, and a Mr. C————,, resolved to put A A 
it to the test, wrote to him, one morning, a note On the 151 t by ¢ Rev. Mr. Tuttle. Mr. Cornelius 
, . ef} ne ticket } hence W vekot?, of New-York, to M \ Barnett, of this city 
in Latin, requesting some tickets for his bencfit. T eiekumaih ans tie @A last. by tee ae. fi, Gane Oe 
“* Well,” said C————, ‘ and how did he construe John Coon, of Yaghkanic, to M Cath e Hsselstyne, of 
9 a, 99 ' " ( laverack 
it * Into an insult,” was the reply. The sam in Meme dn thee Tat dent, by the Mov, Chasies Van 
; - ' “se 
ecntleman, who was always a warm partisan of “s Mr. Z. 1.6 » Miss Harriet J ter 
, ; ‘ > : of Dr. A. 4 ot “ 
Kean’s academic deficiencies, exclaim d, urely a At New Hlarttord ¢ t yi th vy the Re \lex 
, : nnele ter, I N.1 of \ ‘ Cor 
man may have drank at the well of learning without pee ee tee i \ is wry. iitchficld 
being expected to swallow the bucket!” Co. ¢ tu Miss | \ Hotchkiss of the former place 
, ati bith i Gernon, Esq. Mr 
—- 2) © Coato- ’ ’. MeA to M \ 1 Sunders, both of 
‘ 
A CABINET maker having made a table for a cu iB a 
5 ec " 4 
tomer, who did not come after it for several years, <<} . . LOOSED of a (i 
, = 4 r cA 
thus addressed him when at last he applied for it S vu 
* Sir vou are the most un-com-for-table customer Int ty, onthe 7 t. J] Ni I 
. ar) loth vear f 
I have ever had in Chat : Stee J ‘ ol 


Iv is better to be above an en y than even with 


‘ 
him ; he that revengeth, is but even with hun: he In Kinde ok. « " ( ty w ife of La , 
TE 


that pardoneth, is above him 
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For the Rural Reposite 


ry. 
“MY HEART IS LIKE A BROKEN LUTE.” 
BY CATHARINE WEBB BARBER. 

Tuis pretty sentiment Botanists have attached to the 
Mimosa, (Mimosa sensitiva) the leaves of which contract 
when brought into contact with other substances. 

My heart was like some warbling bird, amid the summer flowers 

A fount of gladness sparkled there, through all sweet child 
hood’s hours, 

But O! I've drunk of bitter cups—T've plucked forbidden fruit 

And now the heart which erst was glad,“ ishikea broken lute.” 


I'm dying sister !—bring the plant, Mve nourished with most 
care, 

That flower whose leaves shrink from the touch of all however 
fair— 

I've sinned, but O! sweet sisterdear, speak not in harsh rebuke 

g fust—"* 


For like that plant fin witherin iny heart's a broken 


lute !”’ 

Bring too my bird—I soon shall lie in deep and dreamless rest— 
One sentence teach tt when I'm gone, to say whene'r caressed 
Let it be taught to speak my nam I would not have it mute 


And let it too be learned to say “ her heart's a broken lute.” 


It hath been tuned to gladness oft—it now will yield nosound 


SOUTTOWS Inost ro 


Its cords have one by one been snapped, by 
found; 
O sister hold my dying head, and w ipe my fading eyes, 


The weary one will soon have rest, the erring wanderer di 


O, smooth the turf above my head, and plant Mimosa there ! 
I would the floweret I loved best, should load with sweet the 
air; 


"Twill sa¥ to those who chance to tread, above my ashes mute 


“ Weep not for her, her heart at best, was like some broken 
lute.’ 
Columbus, Ga. 1eAG 
om SO oO Oa 
Forthe Rural Reposi y. 
THE ADVENT OF JEsts 


BY REV. E. W. REYNOLDS. 


irom Heaven he came—a stem from Jesse's rod 


The Prince of Peace—anointed son of God! 
The righteous One, foretold by ancient seers, 
Gifted with power to dry all human tears! 
Deliverer, to sever bars and chains 

That bind the souls; where gloomy Error reigus 
‘To pour a flood of light, and to illume 


Man’s downward passage to the silent tomb! 


' 
Lo 


Within a manger saw the light and smiled, 


Bethlehem’s vale received the holy child! 
The son of God! Within no palace grand, 
Where monarch reign and issue stern command, 
Infant Messiah lay. No gaudy crown 
Sat on his mother’s brow, as stooping down, 
With eyes that beamed parental tenderness 
She first imprinted on his cheek a kiss 
A mother’s kiss, 


Fit emblem of that purity which reigns above 


warm with her early love 


No banquet hall is thronged for Salem's hing, 
For nobler far is the heart's offering 

(No sublunary honors can atone 

For pure devotion paid to God alone 

Nobler than all the glory earth can give, 
Vouchsafed by Heaven, Me- 


ih did receive 


Honored far more upon his couch of straw 

Than Europe's princess ‘round whom millions dra 
The night-clouds hang their mant the 

And gentle w ] ’ a solt 

As herdsmen, worn with toil t t 

To guard their flocks, for en now t 


And pine perchance beneath the victor'’s yoke, 
And heavy molore to speed the vy fu 


That Hope hath whispered yetshal s€ the 


; 


tia vict ron her plain 
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Hark! from yon viewless realms ‘mid distant spheres, 
A sound breaks forth unheard in other years } 
Sweet, heavenly musie floats upon the air, 

For Zion's holy minstrels now are there ! 

Jehovah's majesty illumes the vale, 

Before whose glory e’en the stars grow pale 

Ati the fair Queen of Night withdraws her face, 


And moves along with deviating pace! 


List, earth, with all thy busy millions, list ; 
Ocean, with cruising thousands on thy breast 
Space, by naught but burning planets trod ; 


Heaven echoing with the praises of its God ! 


‘ ‘ 


Fear not!’ the welkin glows, the blue arch rings 
1k ep inspiration burns on each hurp’s strings! 
Ciood tidings do L bring for all beneath, 

W here long hath hovered o'er the wings of death 
Great joy to spread abroad, without controll, 
To light the darkened chambers of the soul, 

Java lt illage, PP ). IA46, 





—— Oe 
ON THE DEATH OF MAJ. RINGGOLD 
BY EDWARD H. DAVis. 
Om! heard ye that shout? “We 
How it rings and re-echoes o'er 


But, alas! 


have conquered the foe!’ 
tnonntain and plat! 
with it mingles the sad note of wo 


A hero is perished; brave Ringgold is slain! 


They have 


Where the Rio del Norte in its majesty flows, 


laid him to rest ona far distant shore 


Aud millions of freemen his loss will deplore 


And weep o'er the t where his ashes repose 


Though dimmed is the « ye of the he 


And hushed ts lis 


ro foreve - 


voice in the stillness of death 
hi spirit will hover around those who never 
Deserted their leader till life’s latest breath. 


When round them, like hail, the death storm shall r ittle, 


Aud the war-cloud in darkness envelopes the plain, 
His voice will be heard o'er the din of the battle, 


Till victory perch on their banners again. 


name sh 


Ilis 
And “ grim visage 


When the 


That its bounds ean be traced on the ocean alone 


ull live on when the struggle <hall have ceased 


lwar"’ from our borders has flow n, 


aren of freedom has so far increased 


Philadelphia, May %, 1846, 
AO © Oto 
COLUMBEACS SHIPS 
BY MRSsS. SIGOURNEY. 
use hips from young Columbia's shore, 


\s fleet they ure, and free, 
A« those from haughtier realms that boast 
Dominton o'er the sea ' 


As callantly their banners float 


As keen their lightnuings fly, 
And braver hearts than theirs are found 

To beat not ‘neath the sky > 
White as the glancing sea bird’s wing, 

Their swelling sails expand, 


Beside the bright Algean isles, 
Or green Formosa’s strand ; 


Or where the sparse Norwegian pine 


A Sudden summer shares, ; 
Or Terra del Fuego’s torch ; 
Amid the tempest glares. 


Unmoved their trackless course they hold 
Though vengeful Borias roars, 

And make their port on stranger coasts, 
Or undiscovered shores. 

people of a foreign speech 

Ilave learned their cheering ery, 


Land he! 


nlolt ar 


d bear a hand,” 
Are the ready tar’s reply. ' 
From zone to zone—from pok tu pole 


W her 


The vent 


erin swilt cnreer, 
urous a path « x pole re 
Our Vankee sailors steer 
The white bear or lds of ico 
Has seen his wna tossed 

And t 


Doth | 


tits tne 


he great whale, old Oce 


mtu his cost 


now t 


The cane’s sweet blood from tropic climes 
Their merchant vessels bear. 

Wherever Commerce points his wand, 
They mount the crested waves 

And tink together every sea 


The rolling globe that laves. 


Sull nearest tothe Autaretic gate, 
Our daring seamen press, 

W here storm wrapped Nature thought to dwell 
In hermit lonelimess 

‘Whose masts nre those so white with frost 
Where teartul teebergs shine 7" 

My country from her watch tower looked 


And answered—" They are mine!’ 


Columbia's Ships! with dauntless prow 
The tossing deep they tread ; 

The pirates of the Lybian sands 
Have felt the prowress dread 

And British Lion's lordly mane 
Their vietor might confessed, 

For well their nation’s faith and pride 


They guard on Ocean's breast. 


When strong oppressions fiercely frown 
ller eagle rears his crest, 
And means no bird of air shall pluck 


His pinions on his breast 





And brighter onthe threatening cloud 
Gleam out her stars of gold, 
Iluzza! for young Columbia's Slinps 
And for her senmen bold. 
r 1 
The olde | Lit rary raper in ih \ les 


RURAL REPOSTTOR! 


OVol. 22, “Commencing efits 13, (8, 5. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAT. REPOSITORY voted to Polite 


Literature: contaming Moral and Sentimental Tales, Oneal 
Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusu 
Miscellany, Hemorous and Histoneal Anecdote Poetry. &« 
The first Numberofthe Twenty Second bolumeotthe Rima 
Revosrrory will be issued on Saturday the Mth of Sep 
tember, le 45. 
“ The’ Rural Re pe itory’ isa neatand elegant 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson 
N. Y¥. and which we 


will be 


Communications 


sCrmmb tenth 
Columbian Co 


believe ts the oldest literary paperin the 


United States ; and while it has made no very great pretension 
to publie favor, it is fur better than those publieations whe 
boast long and loud ofthetrelatms to public patronage Arid 


the fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the 
periodical press, for nearly a score of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘ the even tenorof its way,” scuttering tts sweets 


around 





and inereasing mm thuterest nod popularity nal ove 





renders will, of course, iufer, that if tt had wo merit it would 
have shuttled off this mortal coil * long time age 
AO XR? A RB FOR A RE KO 
SONSITIOUNS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page and index te 
the volume, making in the whol 208 tt will 


and conseqner 


pages ilso be 
thy it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, aud best lite rary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum, inrariahly in ads We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, bath, pot! 
20th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending forthe 22d vol 
ume, can have as many copies ofeither of these volumes asx 


embellished with numerous Engravings, 


aver 


they wish at the same rate, "Those who send 85 of 87. fora 
club, ean have their choice of ove of the above mentioned 
Volumes (erates those who send S10 of S15, their choices ot 
two; and those who send 820 and over, their choiwe of three ' 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubstt! 


All those who willsend usthe following amount in one re 


mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 
Vour Copies for 83.00) Twenty PourCopiesfor®t5 ea 
Seven do S50 Thirty do Siew 
Ten do. $7.00 Thirty Pive de sno 
Fifteen do. S100 Porty deo oa 
"Twenty do Sis Kitty do S200 
* No subscription received for li thanonevenr The 
wishing the numbers from the beginning of the volume. will 
pole eimform us, orthey will be t from the time of sub 
ernbung nies otherwise or ered, 
Names of subscribers with the amonr tol Subseription tobe 
sent: OON Us | eto the pul 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Colum ( wv. ¥. 1815 

















